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PREFACE 


Alis Eflay on Granman, 
may be of fingular Uſe in 
all Schools where the Lan guages 
are not rofeſſedly Taught : Con- 
_ ciſeas it is, it will be found ſuffi- 


ciently copious to give a juſt Idea 
of Grammar to thoſe who deſire to 
be acquainted. with the Principles 
of the Art, and with the funda- 


mental Rules of their Mother- 


Ton gue. 


It i is thrown into . Form of 


Queſtions and Anſwers, in Order 
that Teachers may more eaſily ex- 


amine their Pupils, and that theſe 
may the better imbibe, and remem- 
ber Inſtruction, and if properly ad- 
hered to, Toung Gentlemen, La- 
dies, &c. may, in a ſhort Time, 
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4 poſe it is publiſhed, and if it has 
the deſired Effect, the Compiler | 


Ty fa” 


25 learn to ſpeak, wt; and 0 


write En gliſh with Propriety. 


To render this Work completely 


uſeful, it only remains for thoſe 


who teach the Engliſh Language, 


Writing, Accompts, &c. to intro- 


| duce it into their Seminaries, and 
make a Rule of inſtructing their 


Pupils herein; by which they will 


certainly deſerve well of all think- 
ing Parents, do eſſential Service to 
the riſing Generation, and become 
themſelves more uſeful Members 
of the Community. For that Pur- 


will be amply fatisfied for his 
Labor. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


0 underſtand 88 well, 


the four following eſſential Parts 
muſt have our chief Attention: other- 


wiſe, thoſe other Parts of Grammar, 
to, which different: Words belong, 


avail us little. 


1ſt: Orthography, 250 Etymology, 
10 Profody, 4th. Syntax. - 


1ſt, Orthography teaches to ſpell FR 


write every Word with the proper 
Letters belonging to it, and to put 


them in their proper Places ; as Door, 
Fire, not Dore, Fier, &c. 


2nd. Etymology teaches the oviginal 
Derivation, and Meaning of Words; 


alſo their fimilar Relation to each 


other in any Language, as graze, 


healthy, 7 0 comfortleſs, Sc. which 


Wor a de eriv from Graſs, Health, oy, 


Comfort, 
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Note, That all Words which come 
from other Words of the fame Lan- 1 
guage whatever, are called Derivative 1 

Mord: Yet, there are many Words [ 
made Uſe of in the Engliſh Language, | 
which have their Origin ſrom Hebrew, * 


Greek, Latin, Sc. Wherefore thoſe | | 

* Words are called Primitive Woads, ' || 
zrdly. Proſody teaches to pronounce 1 

our Words properly; and to give oer 

* upon each Word its IO! Em | 
Jas. Star teaches us to range 

or place our Words in a proper Order. 

: as, Pray, Sir, dine with me _ 5 not I 

: Dine with me Te- de 2 . Str. . 
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Q. How many Sorts of Words or Parts of 


Speech are there in Engliſh ? 


What are Words? 
A. There are nine Parts of Speech in Engliſh, 


Grammar ? 
The Art of rightly expreſſing our Thoughts 
A. Words are articulate Sounds uſed by 
the Article, | Noun, | Pronouns Verb, Participle, 


Words. 


Nor 


commen Conſent to expreſs our Thoug 


1 
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"Engliſh Grammar, Sc. 
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: Of ARTICLES: | EE us 
| Q. What is an Article? 3 Oe * 
| A. An Article is a ſmall Word put before A | 
„ Noun, to exprets it more fully, or to ſhew how ; 


far its ſignification extends as A, An, or The, 


Q. What does the Article .4, or An ſignify? 
A. A, or Ax, ſignifies a thing i in e As * 
a Tree, an Eagle, 
When are A or An, properly uſed? 2 
= A. A before words beginning with a Conſo- 
nant, and An before a Vowel. | 
Q- What does the Article The ſignify 2.... | 
A. Any Thing in particular, as % Man, the C10; 
very Man that did ſuch a Thing; or the Hour, EI 


the particular Hour in which he ny it. 

| Of Nouns. 

| Q. What is a Noun? 

| | A. The Name of any Thing we e ſpeak of, or | 

| | conceive, as an Angels a Pen, Virtue, ; 

| Q. How many Sorts of Nouns are there: 
A. Two—A Noun Subſtantive and a : Noun 4 7 

| Adiective. 

5 Q. What is a Noun Subſtantive ? 

| A. Any Subſtance or Thing, which wants 

| no additional Word to make! it N as an 1 15 

Horſe, a Tree. | * 
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Q. What i is a "Noun Aldjedive ? 1 | | 
A. An additional Word, to ſhew or expreſs 
the Quality of Nouns Subſtantive, as good, round, | 4 
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a good Houſe, a round Ring —a good, a round, are Fins (NN 
Not intelligible, without adding Houſe or Ring, it 


N | to explain their meaning. 
Q. How many degrees are there i in a Noun | | 
Adjective? | | | 
_,” Three—the Politive, the Comparative, and 1 [ 1 
the Superlative. EE | 
2. How are theſe degrees Altioguithes ? 
| A. The Pofitive Degree ſpeaks of qualities | 
fimply in their primitive or poſitive ſenſe, as far, | | 4 
black, &c. The Comparative De ree is general - i | 
ly formed by adding er to the Poſitive, ' as fair- + if 


_— —_—— whe os — —— 4 „ 
rf « 9 5 * 
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— — 


preſſed in any other Manner ? 


er, blacker, &c.— The Superlative Degree is com- i 

Wo | | F $i; 19 

. monly formed by adding % to the Pofitive, as 1 
faireſt, blackeſt, & c. WE 

Q. Are the Compariſons of Adjedtves ex- — | 1 

1 * ö 1 5 z | 


A. Yes; by prefixing the Words more and | 


1 1 
moſt to the Poſitive, as ore fair, moſt fair, &c. 14 
; : +. 


and being much regulated by Commodiouſneſs 


of Utterance or Agreeableneſs of Sound, is 15 
| Not eaſily reduced to Rules. | 7. b i | 


| | ; T9: it 


| 
[64 | 
The Compariſon of Adjettives is very uncertainz 1 
: 
| 
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Of PRONOUNS. 
Q. What is a Pronoun ? 


A. A Word put inſtead of a Noun, to pre- 
vent repeating it over again; as, The Bird is 


joyous, he chirps, be ſings, inſtead of ſaying, 


"the Bird is joyous, the Bird uy the Bird 
ſings. 


Q. How are Pronouns divided ? | 
A. They are divided into e nn, 
Gender, and Caſe. | 


Q. How many Sorts of Pronouns are there? 


A. Four, VIZ. 


— Perſonal Pronouns, as J, 
Thou, He, Me, Ze, They. — Pronouns rela- 
tive, as who, whom, which, aubat - Pronouns de- 


monſtrative, as this, that Pronouns poſſeſſive, as 


thine, or mine, aau-er yours, his or her's | 
Q. How many Perſons belongto a Pronoun? 


A. Three— the Perſon ſpeaking, the Perſon 


ſpoken to, and the Perſon ſpoken of 3 as, 
Singular Number, 7, Thou, He ; 
Plural Number, We, Te, They. 


Of NuMBERs. 
Q. How many Numbers are there ? 
A. Two--the Singular and the Plural. 
Q. What do they denote? - 
A. The 


TTP 


— K — 
v 


A. The Singular Number denotes one Thing 
only, as, a Man, the Houſe The Plural more 
than one, as Men, the Houſer :— This Number 
is commonly denoted by adding s, or es, or ver, 


or en, to a Singular; as Books, Houſes, Wives, 
_ Oxen—or by changing the Vowels or Conſo- 


nants, as, Singular, Penny Plural, Pence — Sin- 


| gular » Mouſe, Plural, Mice. 


N. B. Some Words are never uſed in the Sin- 
gular Number, as Goods, Bellows, Snuffers, 
Sciſars, &c. When many Things or Perſons 
of one Sort are united, the Name is Singular, 
as Tre, Army. | 


Of GENDERS. | 


Q. What is 2 Gender 225 
A. It ſhews the Difference of. Sexes, as to 


Male, or Female, as Gooſe or Gander, Horſe or 


Mare. 

Q. Do Grammarians note any other Gender 
beſides the Maſculine and Feminine ? | 

A. Yes; the Neuter, which relates to things 
that are neither Male nor Female. 

N. B. In other Languages the Genders are 
mark'd by various Articles; In Engliſh only by 
2 $5e, and It. 
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before the Verb, as, The Maſter reads, here 77 7 


perly called the Paſeſive Caſe; as, God's Grace, ol 


Of CasEs. oo 0 1 ck 
Q. What is meant by Caſes in Grammar! „„ 


A. The different e of Noune, (in other 1 "ol -: . 
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; 
"y The Nomihatiae, the Genitive, the Dative, r f 
the Accuſutive, the Vocative, and the Ablative. ] 
Q. What is the Nominative Caſe ? 3 f 
A. Thar which names the Agent an Gan 15 i 

4 


1 1d 

Maſter is the Agent or Perſon who reads. | 1 | 1 
Q. What i is the Genitive Caſe ? 4:3 1 | | 
A. That which is known in Engliſh by the Dd | 
Article i, after it, or of before it, and denotes » 4 


ſomething poſſeſſed, and therefore more pro- 


a Mark of Virtue. — "1 

Q. What is the Dative Caſe ? e 0 

A. That which is expreſſed by #o or B.! 1 4 
and is by ſome called the giving Caſe: as de- ö 
noting a Thing, or Perſon, to whom ſome | 
other Thing is given, or applied : As, Gire 0 K 
this Book to John, Apply this Money 4 the | | 


Repairs of your Houſe—FHere John and Repairs 
are in the Dative Caſe. Q. What 
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Q. Whatis the Heenſative Caſe? | „ „ | = 
- Abs That which cometh after the Active Verb 45 oY 1 | 17 
or L love the Ring. Ning is here the Accuſa- 11 
tive Caſe, becauſe it is the Object of an Action, „ its 
or the Thing I love. _. 2 1 +! os 
>> > What is me Y3:52493 Caſs N 
A. That which is Known! by the Particle 6. 5 z| | 
" as O Mater," will” *6bey—Here" Maſter is the "A 
Vocatius Caſe, becauſe it is the Perſon to be | 


2 
5 
K ates 


el. ag gs SIE * LI eee . 


Yo - | 

| Q. What is the Ablative Caſe ? | It | 
A. That which is known by the word with, | jt | 

| | from, or by, as to whip wit, a Rod, to learn Fi F 


| from a Maſter, to ſend &y the Poſt.—N. B. It | 10 
is called Ablative from its expreſſing the Rela- | 2M 


j tion or Circumſtance of ſeparating or taking | 
; my one Thing from another. | | 
| Fg Of VeRBs. | 


O. What i is a Verb? c 

A. A Part of Speech which ſignifies to do, 
to ſuffer, or to be. N. B. In every Sentence 
there muſt be a Verb expreſſed or underſtood. 

Q: How many Sorts of Verbs are there ? 
| | A. Three, the Adtive, Paſſive, and Ne 
<Q Wu is a Verb Active ? 
1 
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A. A Verb Ative is chat which expreſſes an 
Action, as, I fee, I run It is called active, 


becauſe it necefſarily implies an Agent, and an 


Object acted upon, as T ſee Light, 7 run a « Race. ; 
Q. What is a Verb Beſſie # --. | 
A. A Verb Paſſive expreſſes. a Pp aſſion, « or 2 

Suffering, or the Receiving of an Action, as / 

am called, I am beaten, I am kicked — N. B. It is 

called paſſive, becauſe it neceſſarily implies an 

Object acted upon, and an Agent by which it is 

acted upon, as, to be loved, Thomas it TOR by 

me. | 
Q. What is a Verb Neuter ? 


A. A Verb Neuter is that which neither de-. 
notes the Action nor Paſſion of the Agent, or 


Subject, but only a State and Condition o be- 
ing, an, T fleep, 2 55 


Of Tzxszs, or TES. 
0. What is meant by 7 znſes of Verbs E 


A. The Tenſes mean the different Times of 


Action, either as now doing, Jurite; or as not 
yet done, as, When, or while I ſup. 

Q. How are the W or XA Mes or Action di- 
vided? . 

A. Into preſent, 1 a to come. 

Q. How are theſe three Tenſes or Times of 
Action called? 

5 A. Iſt. 


. 

A. 1ſt, 'The;Profent Tenſe ;; ad, the Freter- 
imper ſect 1 3d, the Praterperſecti s ach. the Præ- 
terpluperſect:; aud th. the Future — As 1ſt. / 
auritæ now; ad. While I wrote, or was writing ; 


3d. 4 have written ; qth, I had written before 
de came; Sth. 1/bal/ or will write: to-morrow. 


Of Moops, . 
Q. What is a Mard 7 e e 


| Afton i is done, 

2 How many Mood: are there ? 

A. Six; the Indicative, the Imperative, the 
Optative, the Potential, the S at alte, and the 


Inſaitiue. 


Q. What is the Tadicative Mood? 
A, The Indicative Mood ſimply declares a 


Thing, or aſks a Queſtion concerning it, as / 
9 Loveft thou me ? 


Q. Whatis the Imperative Mood? _ 

A. The Imperative Mood ſerves to command, 
or forbid, as, Go thon, Do not Jeep. 5 

Q What is the Oprative Mood ? 


A. It expreſſes withing or defiring, a: as, Zawiſh 


4 WW Would to God 1 had feen you before. 


C * What 


A. A Mood expreſs the diffrent Ways « an 
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Q. What is the Potential M04? - EG 

A. The Potential. Mood exproies x * « Power 

as, , be may or can run. 

OM What is the Subjundtive Mood ? 

. The Subjunive Mood has ſome Conjune- 
tion (bang it, as, 1/ you would per form, your Pro- 
miſe. 

Q. What is the Tnfinitive Mood „ 
A. The Infnitive Mood expreſſes an Action 
without any Limitation of n or n, 
as, To fight, to write. 71 


N. B. Strictly 1 there i is no Optative 


or Potential Mood in Engliſh z and therefore 1 


| ſhall explain a little more fully, the Indicative, | 


Imperative, Subj unGive, Potenti al, and Infinitive 
Moods, „ 3 


The Fi. or Tadicative Mood. 


P reſent Tenſe. . 


Singular 1 have, thou haſt, he hath, 
Plural. e haye, ye have, | they have. 


Paſt Tenſe, | 
Singular ——1 Nos thou bag, he A 


Future 


N 


3 — 


69 
Future Tenſe. 
Singulat—T ſhall or will be, Thou Sal or wilt bez 
He ſhall or will be. 
Plural — We ſhall or will be, Ye ſhall or will be, 
| | They ſhall or will be. 


S6me make other Diſtinctions of Time, but 
as they are only a coupling of theſe together, 


this ſhort Eſſay will not permit the Diſquiſi- 
tion; ſuch as 1 have had, 1 had had, &c. 


7. he Second, or Imperative Mood, 


Singular-—Have thou, let him, her, it, have. 
Plural---Let us have, have ye, let them have. 


The Third, or $ ubj unctive, Potential, &c. Mood, | 


Is always diſtinguiſhed by adding ſome ſign 
of wiſhing, Power, &c. as, I may or can have; 
1 might, could, ſhould, or ought. to have, &. 


The Fourth, or Infinitive Moody 
Is always diſtinguiſhed by the Sign 4 as; 


to have, to love, &. From this Mood that 
Adjective called a Participle is formed, imports 
ing Poſſeſſion, as having, being, loving, &c. 
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The Firſt, or Indicative Mood. 
on SINGULAR, r e 
Preſent Tenſe. Preſent Tenſe. 
Lam, thou art, he, ſhe, We are, ye are, they ae. 
it, iz. Baſt Tenſe. 
Paſt Tenſe. We were, ye were, they 
I was, thou waſt, he was. were. 
188 Rae. Future Tenſe. 
I ſhaff br. will be. we ſhall or will be. 
Thou malt or wilt be. Ve ſhall or will be. 
He ſhall or will be. They ſhall or will be. 


There are other Expreſſions called Tenſes, com- 


- pounded of have, and this Verb; as, I have been, 


&c. I had been, &c. which are ſo natural, as to 
render i it needleſs to dwell upon them here. 


The Second, or J mperative Mood. 
| Singular —Be thou, let him, her, or it, be. | 
Plura] Let us be, be ye, let them be. 
Tube Fourth, or Infinitive Mood. 
To be To have been — Being. 
From theſe all other Verbs regular and irregular, 
are formed and compleated, to expreſs every poſ- 


fable Cireumſtanee of Time, Action, or N 


25 for Example: 


1ſt. Mood. 


1 had Lloved, I ae ae I had loved, 1 1 fall X i N Þ 
a or will love. | it 


We love, we loved, we have 15 we had loved, 1 [f 
wee ſhall or will love. | | 

Thou loveſt or doſt love, Ye love or do love, . ' 

Thou loveſt or didſt love, Ye loved or did love. 
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Thou haſt loved. Ye have loved. T2 | | 
Thou hadſt loved, Ve had loved, © [it 
A . | = 1 
Thou ſhalt or wilt love. They ſhall or will love. 114 
11 
8 | \ | if | 
2nd Mood. 1 | 
Love thou, love he, or ſhe ; orlet himor ber loves 1 "tt 


love we, or let us love; love ye, or letvhem 
lese; love they, or ket them love. 


zd Mood. 
I, nts he, ſhe, Ke. may, can, might, &c. - could 
4 love. 


4th Mood. 
"To love, loving, &c. 
From what has been ſaid, it is obſervable, that 
| the natural Formations are made ſucceſſively, thus: 
Firſt, Something is affirmed by the firſt Perſon 
Singular; as I love; then, I loved or did love? 
then, I have, or had loved; and atterwards, I 
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ſhall or will love. But there are ſome Verbs that 


Are irregular, and ingead of ending in ed, in ths 


ſecond and third bees, Eve particular Endings 
of their oon; as I bear, I bore, I have born; I 
begin, I have begun; I behold, I have beheld 5 
I am born, I was born, I have been born, &c. 
I catch, I have caught ; I chooſe, I choſe, I have 


choſen, &c. I dare, I durſt; I drink, I drank, 1 


have drunk, &c. I do eat, I ate or did eat, I have 
eaten, &c. I fally. I fell, I am fallen; I forget, I 
forgot, I have forgotten, &c. I give, I gave, I 
have given ; 21 go, I went; I am gone, &c. I 
hang, 1 hung, I have hanged ; I hear, 1 heard ; 
Thide, I hid, I have hidden, &c. I keep, I kept; 
I know, I knew, I have known, &c. I lead, I led; 
learn, I learnt ; I lend, I lent ; I do let, I did 
let, I have let, &c. I mean, I meant; I meet, T 
met; I miſs, I miſt or miſſed, &c. I owe, 1 have 


owed; I riſe, I roſe, I have riſen; I ſay, I ſaid; 


I ſee, I ſaw, I have ſeen; I ſing, I ſang or ſung, 


Kc. I take, I took, I have taken; I underſtand, 


I underſtood, &c. I weep, I wept; I write, 1 
wrote, I have written, &c. 1 


Of 


2 


5 Of a ParTICIPLE; 
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, Q. What is a Participle 7 2 Cond 0 121 
Al. The Participle is derived from the verb, and 
| 5 | ſignifies Being, Doing, or Suffering, and partakes 

both of a Verb and of a Noun, A Participle, when 
Joined to a ſubſtantive, or admitting Compariſon, 

may be conſidered as a Noun Adjective; as a loving 
| Father a more knowing Teacher When it relates | 
|. to Time, it may be conſidered ag a Verb ; as bog | — 1 
; W or _— been taught, | . | 


we 
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* „ 


a 
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; Q. What i is an Adverb? W | iſ | 

{ A. An Adverb is a Word joined to ſome aber 5 | 10 + 

Word, to expreſs ſome Quality or Circumſtance 

of the Thing ſignified ; as, He loves ſincerely —He 
learns his Book very awell—He likes i it but —_ 
ently. | 85 
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Of the ConJuncT1o0N. 
Q. What is a Conjunction ? 
A. It is that which joins or connects Words, 
| and Sentences together, ſo as out of two to make. 
|  ._ .  pne Sentence; as, Yor and I rode to London. in- 


| "Read of ſaying, Tou rode to * J rode to "FJ j 
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Of 2 PREPOSITION. 


2 What is a Prepoſition 2 | 

A. A Prepofition is = Word put Abe others | 
to explain ſore particular Circumſtance ; as, He 
went out from me He came into Town; or, it 


is joined to another Word, as, he wan ations 
he over-came his Euemy. | | 


Of the I ERIC Ib. | 


Q What i is an Interjection ? 
A. An Igterjection is a Part of 8 that 
ſerves to expreſs ſome ſudden Motion or Tranſport 
ot Mind; as ſudden Pleaſure is W thus 
0 Heavens 
Pain thus, Alas ! PR 
Admiration thus, See! Behold! 
_ Caution, Hold! Beware! 
Avertion, Fie, or away Fool. 


Or, Silence, Huh, Be. fill. 
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FEAT is Syntax? 


15. 1 
1 yh * 4 Ft. 4 


| together in Sentences, according to Grammar Rules, 
* os the Rules many « or few? pes Oh 
t ut few iu Engliſh, © TE R 1 


> Rees of SYNTAX, 


G bee is 4 Noun Sobltantivye v uſually rpc 
before c or aer a ; Noun e 15 


42 # 
TIT I J 9 td 


Q When! Wi it ever vhit before a Noun EN IE ? 


A, For greater Diltin&tioh-Sake ;, a5, George * 


Third, © | 

Q- How are Nouns placed in Poetry. 

A. Indifferently, as tlie Verſification requires. 
Q. How many Pronouds 3 are there of the Firſt 
Perſon? „ 8 

A. Two. | 

Which are they ? 

A. +, and We. 5 85 : 
2 How 1 of the Second and which are 
Lo” Two—Thou 1 a, „ 

Q Are all other Nouns or Py of the 


Third Perſon 2? 
A. All 


A. Syntax is the F of Words | 


N 

— — - 
hes 2 
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e 


A. „ with aw a. | 


rected by the [Fon they relate to: as, He 
auh loveth. 


9 What Pronouns « are wall as befors 
the Verb 10 


A. Theſe namely, bv and We Thin, hou or 


bebe, ſbe, and they, are * paced before. 


the Verb. a 
Q. What Pronouns are uſually placed after it ? 


A. The Pronouns Me, Us, the, him, ber, and 


chem, are uſually placed after the Verb. 3 


Q. Are the Pronouns J. chou, and be, ever pla- | 
ced after the Verb ? ; 


A. They are ſo placed when a > Queſtion 5 
aſked or a Command given z as, Haut vhs: ; 


God ? Honor you the Kt ing! ; 
Q. Are the Pronouns. Me, "aq — 2 tow, 
never uſed but after 2 Verb ? 


$7 They are ſometimes placed after Need 
tions, and 1 3 as, Tow, Ome! 


Q. Can à Verb be uſed without having ſome 


Sign or Note to direct its s Senſe? | 


„ It muſt r poem — 
expreſſed; 1. „He by 
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"bi wid «Queſtion i aked, whergis che big 
of its Vecb placed? 


/ 


A. If the Sign of the Verb is directiy expreſſed, 


it is placed t in the Sentence ; a5. Does the 
Sun pine ?—Does it ſhine now ?_ 


Q. If the Verb in any Queſtion has two or 


more Signs to direct its Senſe, where is the Pro- 
noun then placed ? 5 | | 
A. It is placed between them, that is, after 
the firſt Sign, and before its fecond ; as, Could 


the Truth have been known. 


Q Does the Verb agree wich any Thing in 


Number and Perſon ? 


A. It agrees with its Nominative Caſe ; a6, 
The Birds fing. 


G Of what Number muſt the Verb be, that 


has a Noun of Multitude before it? 
A. Sometimes of the Singular, and ſometimes 


of the Plural; as, The People are mad, and o- 
therwiſe, The Herd it tainted. 


3 | 

Q. What Number in the Verb do two or more 
Nouns require ? ON 

A. They require Nr This 
Dog and this Cat are-laving. 

Q. What if two or more — 
jar ſignify the fame Thing or Perſon, do they 
require a Verb Plural og Singular? A. A 
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; bole a Verb, tervonesg 
what ] Number ſhall the Verb, be Fe 


(23) 


. A Verb Singular only; * The, | River 
Severn | is navigable—IW illiam, the e Was 


a great Man. 


Q If two or more Noun Singular come be 


A, In this Caſe the Verb is always Singu 
as, This Syſtems f © Grammar i FI Hung. 
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| | p . betwixt two Vowels, mult be S 

| joined to the latter of them, as c. bid, © 

| 3 Narturey- n. except x and . as 

Ox-en, Ex-er-ciſe, Flow-er, &c. and compound ; F 

| Words, as, up-on, Pa-dan-a-ram, GM. | F 

| 7, IL TwoConſonants in the Middle of a Word, | 

. that are proper to begin a Word, muſt begin | 

| | the Syllable together; as De-fraud, E. phab, | 

| &c. Theſe double Conſonants begin Words g 

Ir, ahb, cl, er, gh, Sc. alſo, dl, il, and 4, are | 

} = often uſed to begin Syllables, though * ber { 

| gin no word; as La. ale, Bara Buc-kle, Knucs | of 
1 When two Conſonants of the ſame Kind | | 


f rome together in the Middle of a Word, they 5 | 
muſt be parted ; ar; bor-row, cem- mon, tid-tlay 1 


| . Le, 22 2 / [= i i} 

| 5 | IV. When two Vowels come 8 in . HE : 

| Middle of a Word, and both are fully pronoun: | i 

| | ced in diſtin ſounds, they mult be divided into | 
W Syllables, as ere - ate, Ra-ing Ne-ab, La- | j [ 

| LS v. The j 

| | | | 
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V. The Termingtions, ed, er, oft, ell, en ing 
put, "ought to go by themſelves in Spelling z as 
wing. ed, gold. en, know-2ft, de- li. ver- eth, heareer, 


ow · ing. righ-te-01 pe 1 in blot-ted, glads 
En, eee fe e ta 
Gc. Oc. 


VI. 3 Words mult be reduced i into 
their primqzive Parts; as, ap-on, in- to, ne-ver- 
the · lgſi, * Farne ram, er 
Ge , : 


VII. If res Conſonants meet in the Mid- 


dle of a Word, and are proper to begin a Word, 
they muſt alfo begin a Syllable together ; as, 
in/trud, Illu. ſtra- tion, &c. If they be proper 


to end a Word, they may all be put to the for- 


mer Byllable; as, Latch-et, Watch-er, &c. If 


the two laſt be, proper to begin a Word, or the 
laſt of all be they begin the Sylable together; 


as, Men: ſier, aim. ble, &c. If the two firſt 
chem be proper to end a Word, the Third may 


go to thy laſt a as, 9 4 re. . 
ment, | Sc. | 
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| Verb: 


(1 5 
of © QUANTITY and ACCENT... | 


UANTITY is the Diſtinction of Sylla- | 
bles into long and ſhort, ' All long Sylla- 
| bles have a Diphthong in the them; as, Gain, Heap: 


or the Vowel has a long, broad Bound, as Gall, 


Mate, Hope, &c. All other Syllables' are hort; 5 


as, Hat, Mat, Hep, Bank} GG. 


The Accent (/) is a particular Sttefs or Force 
of Sound that the Voice lays upon any Sylla- 
ble, whether long or ſhort ; as, o in open, Pen 


in Pen-ny, Han in Han-nah, G&c. 
Any Perſon that reads or ſpeaks with wrong 


| Accents, muſt read and ſpeak diſagreeable to 


the Ear, for, * Accents not only give a pleaſ- 


| ing- Modulation to the Voice, but ſerve to aſ- 
certain che Meaning of the Word; as, in 


Pre'ſent, and preſe nt; where the Firſt is a 


Noun, or Name, and the Laſt a Verb, or ſigni- 
Bes Action; yet they are wrote with the ſame | 
Letters, and ſo of many Others, as is, plain 


from the following TABLE of WORDS, 


which are accented on the firſt Syllable when 
they ſignify the Name of a Thing ; but. on 
the latter Syllable, when they ſignify an Ac- 

tion.—'The Firſt is a Noun, the Second # 
pal NOUNS | 
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VE R B 84 


Ne O UNS. 
o be Abfent 


| Roy 
n An A'tribute | F 
A Ce'ment 
A Collect 


Teske 
8 Conduct 
The Co'nfines 


A "Se nant 
"A Co'nfort 
A Co'nteſt 


"A Contract 


<4 =; 4 a, 
1 ; * + 4 
4 


A Convert 


A De ſert 

A | +a 
Frelquent 
nee 
An O'hject 
An-Overthrow 
A Pre miſe- 
A Prelſent 


A project 
A Reta A* 
A Record 


A Relſuſe 


A Su pject . 
A Torment 
An Unite 


215 


1 „ 
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Attribute 


Conſo'rt 5 jy A tf 
Conteſt” .M | 
Lontra ck 15 
Deſelrt Nate! ah 
Ferme“ WP ] 
Frequelnt 
1 Nen 


Ob je'&, 


* 


| Premi' 5 5 


Rebe“! 


Record 120 


 Refu'ſe - 
| 


2 Subje'&t. | 
Torme' nt ; 
JJ ro 


. 33 4 


" Maes here, that Maas 3 ſrom theſs ; 


Verbs. are accented as the Verbs are; As, to fer- 


ment, fermenting z z t0 collect, Collection; to 


object, an Odjection, &c. 


N. B. The double Accent (/) ſhews the fol- 


lowing Conſonant to be pronounced double; 


as E/phe-ſus, Ga'li-leez Si me- on, Ti'mo-thy, 
Of EMPHASIS. 

HEN we diſtinguiſh any particular 

| Syllable in a Word with a ſtrong 


Voice, it is called Accent; when any particu- 


lar Word i in a Sentence is thus diſtinguiſhed, it 


is Emphaſis; and the Word on which the Streſs 


is laid, is called the Emphatical Word. And 

the Emphatical Words (for there are often 

more than one in a ſentence) are thoſe on 

which the Senſe of the Reſt depends; and theſe 

_ muſt always be diſtinguiſhed by a fuller and 
ſtronger Sound of Voice, whether in the Be- 
| ginnng, Middle, or End of a Sandee 


9 Sentences contain in hw more Senſes 
than one, and which is the Senſe intended, can 
only be known by obſerving on what Word the 


8: Emphaſis 
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Emphaſis is laid. For Rzarople—Shall you 1 
ride to London to-day ? This Queſtion i is ca- . 
pable of being taken in four different Senſes, ac- he 
cording to the Words on which the Emphaſis 2 5 5 
is laid. If it be laid on the Word you, the An- HY 
wer may be, No, but I intend to ſend my ſer- 2 
vant in my ſtead. If it be on the Word ride, A 
the Anſwer may be, No, I intend to walk it. 1 
If the Emphaſis is placed on the Word London, 
it is a different Queſtion ; and the Anlwer may ( 
be, No, for I deſign to ride into the Country, [ 
if it be laid on the Word To-day, the Anſwer | 
may be, No, but I ſhall To-morrow. Ofſuch | 
Importance ſome-times is a right Emphaſis, in ' 
determining the proper Senſe of what we read $5. 

or ſpeak. . . 5 


DIRECTIONS + | 


DIRECTIONS for READING wick 
Elegance and Propriety. 


JE careful to attain a perfect Knowledge 
B of the Nature and ſound of the Vowels, 
Conſonants, Diphthongs, &Cc. give every Syl- 
able and every ſingle Word its juſt and full 
Sound. If you meet with a Word you do not 
underſtand, do not gueſs at it, left you get a 
Habit of miſcalling it ; but divide it in your 
Mind, into its proper Number of Syllables. — 
Avoid Hem's, O's, and Ha's, between your 
Words. Attend to your Subject, and deliver 
it juſt in the ſame Manner as you would do if 
you were talking of it. This is the great, ge- 8 
neral, and moſt important Rule of all; which, 
if, carefully obſerved, will correct almoſt all 
Faults of a bad Pronunciation (thoſe—of—Prg- 
 vincial.Diale&s.excepted). Let the Tone and 
Sound of your Voice in Reading be the ſame as 
in Speaking; and do not affect to change that 
natural and eaſy Sound wherewith you ſpeaæk; 
for a ſtrange, new aukward Tone, as ſome do 
when they begin to read; which would almoſt | 

perſuade our "th that 15 Speaker and the 


6 3690 


Reader were two different Perſons, if our Eyes 


did not tell us the contrary. 


_ Wake particular Notice of your Stops, and 
Pauſes, but make no Stops where the Senſe ad- 
mits of none. 


Place the Accent upon its proper Syllable, 
and the n upon its proper Word in a 
Sentence. 8 | x 


0 


By obſerving the above Directions, you vill 


avoid a Monotony in Pronunciation, or a dull, 
ſet, uniform Tone of Voice, which to a judici- 
ous Ear, is extreamly irkſome and diſagreeable. 


0, 
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* 
of STOPS, MARKS and POINTS. 


HE Stops, Marks, or Points, uſed in 


Writing and Reading are, a Comma (,) 
Semicolon (;) Colon (:) Period (.) Note of 
Interrogation (?) Note of Admiration (') A- 


poſtrophe () Hyphen (-) Parentheſis () 
Brackets or Crotchets [] Paragraph (J) Quo- 
tation (*) Section (S) Ellipſis (—) Index (HC) 


Aſteriſin (*) Obeliſk (+) Caret (4) Diareſis, 
or Dialyſis (..) Braces (). 


The Comma is the ſhorteſt Pauſe or Reſt 
in Speech, viz. while we can tell one; and 1s 


chiefly uſed to decide ſhort Sentences, till you 
come to the full Senie, as thus: Neither 


Death, nor Life, nor Angels, nor Principali- | 
ties, nor Powers, ſhall ſeparate me from the 


Love of God, which is in Chriſt Jeſus our 


Lord. A good Man, and a learned Friend. 
Sooner. or later, every body muſt die. 


A Semicolon denotes a enden twice as 
long, and next to the Comma, is moſt frequent; 
it is affixed to ſuch Parts of a Sentence as have 
one or more Commas in them, and which con- 


tain 
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*. 
tain but a Part of the Declaration of the Sub- 
jet: As, the Shadow moves, and we do not 
perceive it; or, as the Tree grows, and we 


do not apprehend ; ſo Man, Kc. And elpeCci- - 
ally where there is a Sort of Oppoſition between 


the one and the other: As, A ſoft Anſwer 
turneth away Wrath ; bur grievous Words 
ſtir up Anger, Prov. xv. 1. 


At a Colon the Pauſe muſt be three Times as 
long as at a Comma; and is uſed when the 
Senſe is perfect, but the Sentence not ended: 


As, He is a wiſe and prudent Boy that minds 
his Book: Learning and good Education, are 


better than Riches. 


At a Period © or Full Stop, the Pauſe muſt be 


four Times as long as at a Comma, and ſhews 


the perfect End and Concluſion of a Sentence: 
As, God is the chiefeſt Good. Obey your 


Parents, 


A Note of Interrogation is uſed when a 


Queſtion is aſked: As, Who was the firſt 
Man? Who was the firſt Woman? 


A Note of Admiration is placed after ſuch 


Words, or Expretlions, as are ſurprizing, won- 
derful, 


— 
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(' 39 ) 
derful, or tranſporting : As, Oh! Alas! Sur- 
prizing! Or thus, O Heavens! How are the 
Mighty fallen — The Pauſes at the Notes of 


Interrogation; and Admiration, are the ſame 
as that of a Period. 


An Apoſtrophe i is bet over a Word where 
ſome Letter is left out: As, *Tis, for it is; 
thro”, for through; I'll, for I will; lov'd, for 
loved; fear'd, for feared. 


An Hyphen is uſed to join two Words toge- 
ther, which make a Compound: As, Beer- 
Sheba, Coach-Man, Apple-Pye, &c. 


A Parentheſis is uſed to chad e 
that is not neceſſary to the Senſe, but brought 
in by the bye, to explain or illuſtrate it; and 
muſt be read with a lower Tone of Voice: As, 
For two (ſaith he) ſhall be one Fleſh. Note, 
Before and after a Parentheſis you muſt ſtop as 
long as at a Comma. | | 


Brackets, or Crotchets, are uſed to diſtin- 


guiſh ſuch Words from the Sentence, which 


are an Explanation of the Word immediately 
preceding: As, the little Word [Man e 
| a great Noiſe in the World. 


A Para- 
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tain but a Part of the Declaration of the Sub- 
jet: As, the Shadow moves, and we do not 
perceive it; or, as the Tree grows, and we 
do not apprehend ; ſo Man, &c. And eipeci- 
ally where there is a Sort of Oppoſition between 
the one and the other: As, A ſoft Anſwer 


turneth away Wrath; but grievous Words 


ſtir up Anger, Prov. xv. 1. 


At a Colon the Pauſe muſt be three Times as 
long as at a Comma; and is uſed when the 
Senſe is perfect, but the Sentence not ended: 


As, He is a wiſe and prudent Boy that minds 


is Book: Learning and good Education, are 
better than Riches. . 


Ar a Period or Full Stop, the Pauſe muſt be 


four Times as long as at a Comma, and ſhews 
the perfect End and Coneluſion of a Sentence: 


As, God is the n Good. Obey your 


Parents, 


A Note of Interrogation is uſed when a 
Queſtion is aſked; As, Who was the firſt 
Man? Who was the firſt Woman ? 


A. Note of Admiration is placed after ſuch 


Words, or Expreſſions, as are ſurprizing, won; 


derful, 
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„„ | 
derful, or tranſporting : As, Oh! Alas! Sur- 
prizing! Or thus, O Heavens! How are the 
Mighty fallen !—The Pauſes at the Notes of 


Interrogation, and Admiration, a are the ſame 
as that of a Period. 


An Apoſtrophe i is for a Word where 


ſome Letter is left out: As, 'Tis, for it is; 


thro', for through; I'll, for I will; 1 for 
loved; fear d, for fearel. 


An Hyphen is uſed to join two Words toge- 
ther, which make a Compound : As, Beer- 


Sheba, Coach-Man, Apple-Pye, &c. 


A Parentheſis is uſed to include Snell ten 


that is not neceſſary to the Senſe, but brought 


in by the bye, to explain or illuſtrate it; and 


muſt be read with a lower Tone of Voice: As, 


For two (faith he) ſhall be one Fleſh. Note, 
Before and after a Parentheſis you muſt ſtop as 
long as at a Comma. 


Brackets, or Crotchets, are uſed to diſtin- 
guiſh ſuch Words from the Sentence, which 
are an Explanation of the Word immediately 
preceding : As, the little Word 1 n 
a great Noiſe in the World. 


A 1 


rere 
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A Paragraph is uſed chiefly in the Bible, to 1 ] 
ſhew where another Senſe or Subject begins. 


A Quotation is uſed when Something is re- 
peated, quoted, or tranſcribed from another 
Author, in his cn Words: As, An old Phi- 
loſopher ſaid, 40 L carry all my Goods about 


| ” RS 3 3 


A Section is uſed for dividing Chapters of ” 
any Book into ſeveral Parts, in the ſame Man: 
ner as Paragraphs in the Bible, = „ 


Ellipſis, or as ſome call it, a black Line, is 
uſed when Part of the Word is left out and con. 
cealed: As D — of B — -m, for Duke of ü- 
Buckingham: or when Part of a Sentence or „ 
Verſe, &c. is omitted or wanting, either! in the 
Beginning or End: As, That I may 


recover Strength ane 1 go hence. —Liſalm 
xxxix. 13. 


—— And Shame from no Condition riſe, 
Act well your Part; there all * Honor lies. 

' AAAS A en 22 „ / 3 I 
Index, or land, points to Something very 
remarkable, which Qu; ht to be taken Notice of. 
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I . 
u Aterifin, Aſteriſk, or Star; alſo an Gbe- 
j . liſk, or Dagger, and other Marks, as , ||, &c, 
refer the Reader to Something in the Margent, 

„ or at the Bottom of the Page. 


; "+ A Caret is placed under the Line where 
5 ſome Letter, Word, or Syllable, is left out, 
| which is written above the Line, and muſt by 
f 7 taken in exactly where it Nan as, 
5 | Cd. enn 
[ A wiſe Son his Fathers larugions, | 


A Dixelic, or Dial 15 placed over two 
 Vowels, to ſhew they muſt be en into two 
Syllables : As Idea. 


f ; Braces, are uſed to couple two or morg 

. | Words together : As, 
=: | 4 Farthings] fe Penny. 
„7. Pence 9 { Shilling. 
= ; 7 hey are likewiſe Sometimes uſed in Poetry, 
| bY when three Lines have the ſame Rhyme or 

4 | * Ending: | 
| Not all the Skill that Mortals have, 
a Can ſtop. tie Hand of Death, .offave > 
| r Fellow Moms from the Grave. 
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OBSERVATIONS, 


on THER 

ANCIENT and MODERN LANGUAGES | 
o fr 

E N G 4 A N D. 


E ENGLIS H-TONGUE, is the Lan 


- guage ſpoken” now by the People of 


England, and with ſome Variation, by thoſe of 


Scotland, as well as Part of Ireland, and the 
Reſt of the Britiſh Dominions. 


2 
> im 


: The ancient Language of Britain, is gene» 
rally allowed to have been the ſame with the 


Gaullic, or French; this iſland, in all proba- 


bility, having been firſt peopled from Gallia, 


as both Cæſar and Tacitus affirm, and prove by 


many ſtrong and concluſive arguments; as by 


therr religion, manners, cuitoms, and the near- 
neſs of their ſituation. But now we have very 


_ ſmall remains of the ancient Britiſh Tongue, 


except in Wales, Cornwall, the Iſlands and 


nds of Scotland, part of Ireland, and 


ſome 
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tome provinces of France; which will net ap. 
peer ſtrange, when what follows is conſidered; 


Julius Cæſar, 4 time 1 the birth of 


our Saviour, made a deſcent upon Britain, | 
| tho' he may be ſaid rather to have diſcovered 


than conquered it; but, about the year of 
Chriſt 45, in the time of Claudius, Aulus 
Plautius was ſent over with ſome Roman forces, 


buy whom two Kings of Britain, Cadigunus 


and Caractacus, were both overcome in battle: 
whereupon a Roman colony was planted at 
Malden in Eſſex, and the Southern parts of the 
Illand were reduced to the form of a Roman 
province: after that, the iſland was conquered 


as far North as the Firths of Dumbarton and 


Edinburgh, by Agricola, in the time of Do- 
mitian; whereupon a great number of Britons, 
in the conquered part of the iſland, retired to 


che Welt part called Wales, OO their lan- 
guage with them. 


The greateſt part of Britain BET g thus be» 
come a Roman province, the Roman legions | 


who reſided in Britain for above two hundred 


years, undoubtedly diſſeminated the Latin 
, Tongue; 


| (44) 

Tongue; ; and the people being afbermards 
governed by laws written in Latin, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily make a mixture of Languages. This 
ſeems to have been the firſt mutation the Lan- 
guage of Britain ſuffered, 5 


Thus the Britiſh Tongue continued, for ſome 
time, mixed with the provincial Latin, till, 
the Roman legions being called home, the 
Scots and Picts took the opportunity to attack 
and harraſs England: upon which, King Vor- 
tigern, about the year 440, called the 4 xons 
to his aſſiſtance, who came over with ſeveral of 
their neighbors, and having repulſed the Scots 
and Picts, were rewarded for their ſervices - 
with the Iſle of Thanet, and the whole county | 
of Kent: but growing too powerful, and not 
being contented with their allotment, diſpoſſeſſed 
the inhabitants of all the country on this ſide of 
the Severn : thus the Britiſh Tongue was in a 


great meaſure deſtroyed, and the Saxon intro- 
duced in its Read. 


In the beginning of the 
gth century, the Danes invaded England ; and 


getting a tooting in the northern and eaſtern 
parts of the country, their power gradually in- 


creaſed, 


Ca Nö 


. and they became ſole maſters of it * 


about 200 gh 


By this n ancient Britiſh obtained a 


tincture of the Daniſh Language; but their 
government being of no long continuance, did 
not make ſo great an alteration in the Anglo- 


Saxon, as the next revolution, when the whole 


land, in the year 1067, was ſubdued by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, Duke of Normandy: 
for the Normans, as a monument of their 


conqueſt, endeavored to make their Language 


as generally received as their commands, and 


thereby rendered the Briciſh ee an en- 
tire . 


Thus was 1 ancient Britiſh Language, in 
a2 manner, extirpated by. the Romans, Danes, 
and Saxons, and fucceeded by the Saxon, and 


after that blended with the Norman French : 

but beſides theſe, a change in the Language has 

been effected by two other cauſes, 

1 
The firſt is that of Commerce; for as the 

inhabitants of Great Nn have been for a 


long 


* 430 
du fories of ven much cemmpicd id trade 


the names of offices, dignities, names of wares, 
and terms of traffic, have been introduced, and 


formed Fm ROO 


e L a Bao 2 
The ſecond is that of Learning, from which 
our Tongue has received no ſmall improve- 


ment; for, as to the Greek and Latin, the 


learned have, together with the Arts and Sci- 
ences, now rendered familiar among us, in- 
troduced abundance, nay almoſt all the Term 
of Art, in the Mathematics, Philoſophy, Phy- 


ſic, and Anatomy ; and we have retained 
many more from the Latin, French, &c. for 


the ſake of neatneſs and elegancy : ſo that, at 
this day, our Language, which about 1800 
years ago, was the Ancient Britifh, or Welſh, 
&c. is now a mixture of Saxon, Teutonic, 


Dutch, Daniſh, Norman, and modern French, 
embelliſhed with the Greek and Latin. Yet, 


this is ſo far from being a diſadvantage. to the 
Engliſh Tongue, as now ſpoke, (for all Lan- 
guages have undergone changes, and do con- 
tinually participate with each other) that it has 
{9 enriched it, as now to become the moſt co- 
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plous, fignificant, Brin, are amorous, 
and maſculine Language in Europe, if not in 
7 the World : this indeed was Camden's opinion 
| of it in his time, and Dr, Heylin's in his time: 
if then the Engliſh Tongue, in the opinion of 

| theſe learned Authors, deſerved ſuch a eharac- 
ter in their days, how rauch more now, having 

N fince received ſo conſiderable improvement 


15 from ſo many celebrated Writers, 
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